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THE CONTROL OF IDEAS BY FACTS. II 

TNa previous portion of this paper I endeavored to show, first, 
-*- that every situation of reflective knowledge involves a dis- 
crimination and a reference of existence and meaning, of datum 
and ideatum; and secondly, that the significance to be assigned 
to these categories, as well as to their correspondence, is thor- 
oughly instrumental or 'pragmatic,' being relative to the prob- 
lem of reorganizing a situation of disturbed values. In this portion 
of the article I propose to go over the ground in more detail, 
dealing with some explicitness with each phase of the situation. 
Before taking up the interpretation of the logical categories of fact, 
meaning and agreement, it may be well to say a few words on the 
nature of the disturbed and disordered situation for the sake 
of rectifying which the reflective process takes place. A quota- 
tion from a recent critic affords a convenient point of departure. 
I quote from the first volume of Baldwin's 'Thought and Things': 
"In the writings of Dewey and his colleagues the case made 
much of is that of embarrassment and confusion, due to failure of 
habitual dispositional processes to establish themselves; this is made 
the starting-point of all new constructions, which come as the estab- 
lishment of new equilibrium after these crises. But I am pointing 
out the further case that often such embarrassment or disintegration 
is not the extreme case; for it often happens that a new and unwel- 
come object simply forces itself upon us. It is not content with 
knocking down our fortifications and necessitating our building new 
ones ; it rides full-armed through our walls, and compels its recogni- 
tion in certain of its characters, for what it is — say, for example, a 
round stone which a child takes for an apple and attempts to bite" 
(p. 50, note). 

I do not profess wholly to understand the supposed bearings of 
this, but it is clear enough that Baldwin takes the instance of the 
child's performance as in some way presenting the sort of fact 
before which the theory breaks down. Since it is precisely this 
unwelcome fact that Chapter III. of 'Studies in Logical Theory' 
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(on the 'Datum') deals with, it is clear that Baldwin must have 
totally misapprehended its point. I accordingly append the follow- 
ing remarks in the hope that they may prevent, for some readers, 
the perpetuation of misapprehension. 

1. 'Confusion and embarrassment' are not terms characteristic 
of the ' Studies. ' Stress, tension, interruption in the organized sys- 
tem of value (or in the functions which sustain this value) are 
the usual phrases. If the terms 'confusion and embarrassment' 
are employed as equivalents, they must be taken in the same 
sense; i. e., they must not be interpreted as emotions or states 
of consciousness of any sort, but as applying to a system of action 
and its values — as when we say the affairs of a banker are em- 
barrassed. The emotional perturbations that may accompany this 
in the banker's personal history are not conceived as primary, 
but as the organic reverberations of the 'confused' state of a sys- 
tem of activities, in which all sorts of things and persons are in- 
volved; prior to reflective analysis, the emotions belong to the 
conflicting situation, but they never make it up. 

2. The system of activities so far as organized or harmonious 
(having its various elements mutually reinforcing each other) 
both underlies and overlies the dualism between thought and datum. 
It is in the conflicting situation that they get set over against 
each other, the thought being purpose and the object obstacle to 
realization of purpose. It is child-reaching-and-putting-object-in- 
mouth that is the total situation in the instance cited— an operation 
including a variety of values in themselves characterized prior to 
conflict neither as ideative nor as factual. But when in this activity 
various factors actively conflict with each other, then some stand 
out as purpose, intent, end : others as data, obstacles, which through 
thinking— through the ideational — are to be reinterpreted and re- 
adjusted. 

If the child does not interpret the 'hard stone' with reference 
to an incompatible purpose, end, plan of action, there is no over- 
riding object at all^many a child puts hard stones in his mouth 
for the sake of doing so. On the other hand, it is only as he sets 
some result conceived as desirable or intended over against the thing, 
that he goes on to perform those testing activities, guided by the in- 
tent, that will result in giving any intellectual content, any char- 
acter, to that which at first is just interruption in the activity, so that 
finally the interruption is delimited and defined as round stone. Let 
the reader put this question to himself : At what stage of proceedings 
and how does the child determine that which forbids his purpose 
(which is purpose once more only in the conflict of activity) to be 
round hard stone? Not by hypothesis, at the outset; and in the 
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degree that the purpose does not function as a plan of action in 
directing exploring (experimental) activities with reference to the 
nature of the interruption, the thing is not intellectualized at all, 
but is merely practically rejected — spewed out of the mouth. The 
normal conclusion of this investigating tentative process is the 
formation of a new total situation of harmonized values on the 
basis of mutually reinforcing, instead of conflicting, activities. 
"When one wishes to eat an apple, it is not an overriding but a ful- 
fillment of purpose to throw away what one has found out to be 
a stone. 

3. The references to 'habitual dispositional processes' and to 
'forcing itself upon us' seem to give the clue to the source of the 
misunderstanding. Strictly speaking, the 'us' is irrelevant to the 
logical problem, which is the problem of the relation of fact and 
idea. But if one chooses to shift the issue from the logical question 
to the question of the relation of 'external object' and 'me,' 
the mode of analysis just indicated serves. In any organized 
system, qua organized, there is no dualism of self and world. The 
emergence of this duality is within the conflicting and strained 
situation of action; the activities which subtend purpose and in- 
tent define the 'me' of that situation, those which constitute the in- 
terruptive factor define its 'external world.' The relation prima 
facie is purely practical ; its transformation into a reflective or intel- 
lectual duality of fact — with described character — and purpose — 
of characteristic content — is precisely the process of rationalization 
by which a brute practical acceptance-rejection gets transformed 
into a controlled directed evaluated system of action, in which the 
duality of me and object is again overcome. 

I should like here to refer to what is said in the 'Logical Studies' 
(pp. 16-17) about the evil of confusing the dualities of different 
types of situation, the technological, the intellectual, the esthetic, the 
affectional, with one another. The moment, for example, it is recog- 
nized that the logical fact-meaning duality is not to be identified with 
the technological object-agent duality, a large part of the present 
confusion of logic and of psychological epistemology clears itself 
up— it simply evaporates. It is this confusion which is, I believe, 
responsible for what Woodbridge in the article already referred to 1 
calls the end-term conception of mind — which I may paraphrase as 
the putty-magical-faculty conception; putty, in so far as 'con- 
sciousness' is regarded as receptive of impressions; magical-faculty, 
in so far as it is supplied with a Lockean or Kantian or Lotzean ma- 
chinery for synthesizing, ordering and objectifying these impressions. 

1 ' The Problem of Consciousness,' in ' Studies in Philosophy and Psychol- 
ogy,' p. 140 ff. 
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The significance, in the scheme of reality, of an active and centered 
self or agent or 'me' is a precious product of modern as against an- 
cient life and philosophy. But the offhand identification of this 
practical agent with 'consciousness' is the source of endless woes. 
There is, as intimated above, a real point of connection, indeed, be- 
tween the 'object-me' and the 'fact-meaning' relationships. Through 
the intellectual function, the 'me' becomes a rationalized, a truly 
purposive and investigating activity. From something just brutely 
accepting or brutely rejecting, it becomes something which is directed 
and put into action on the basis of relevantly conceived aims and 
relevantly characterized facts. It is precisely this intermediary 
power, inhering in the reflective, fact-meaning situation, which is 
meant by the instrumental function of knowledge. In my concep- 
tion the whole matter reduces itself to this: Is it with respect to 
reality as inert objects that intelligence functions, so that its duty is 
simply to copy or repeat them in another realm, or does it exercise 
its office in respect to reality as activity, so that its duty is to develop 
this activity in the direction of increased discriminations of value, 
into more complex and richer situations? If the condition in which 
reflective knowledge appears is already adequately real, thinking is 
f utilely gratuitous ; if it is real so far as it goes, if its lack is simply 
quantitative, the appearance of thinking, of significance relations, is 
miraculous and there is no possible test of the validity of any exten- 
sion or amplification of the given narrow reality which they may 
happen to effect. Finally the activities that do, as undeniable fact, 
result from intelligence are on this basis mere tail-pieces, deforming 
rather than ornamental in character, hitched on to reality as acci- 
dental by-products of knowledge. But if reflective thought presents 
itself as a developing phase of a situation inherently lacking in full 
reality and has for its purpose to delimit and interpret this situa- 
tion, transforming its practical conflicts first into recognition of 
ambiguities and then into a clear conception of alternative possibili- 
ties — of intents— which may be experimentally tested, reflective 
knowing is natural in its origin, verifiable as to its contentions and 
contents, and fruitful in issue of reality. It lies, at every stage, 
within the processes of reality itself. 

From this sketch of the disturbed or disordered situation within 
which and for the sake of which knowing occurs, I turn to the vari- 
ous terms of this knowing function as it energizes. The nature of 
'fact' or 'existence' first presents itself. Since it is a not uncommon 
assumption that the theory which interprets knowing pragmatically 
supplies only a changed phraseology for a Berkeleian idealism, let 
the point be emphasized that we are dealing here with an in- 
tellectual or logical matter, the determination of a true descrip- 
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tion or delimitation, the assignment of a correct to ti r\v elvai of a 
given environment or set of facts. It is not the nature of 
existence or reality ueberhaupt which is under consideration, but 
of that reality of which, by assumption, there is an idea, and with 
respect to which there is to be a true idea. There may be, if you 
please, hundreds of realities both existing and existing in experience 
which are of any sort you please, and which are just what they are 
and just as they are. But we are not discussing such presences, for 
with respect to them we have and need to have no idea; as to them 
there is no problem of a true or valid idea; they do not at all come 
within the scope of reflection as such, or of logic or of any theory of 
knowledge as an intellectual operation. 

Hence, however it may be in psychology and epistemology (I 
throw this concession in for the benefit of those whom it may 
concern, rather than on my own account, since I believe that 
any 'ology at least pretends to be logical), in logic there is no idea 
so long as there are nothing but realities as such, for logic does not 
demand the absurdity of duplicating in idea what we already 
have in reality. But, on the other hand, as soon as there is 
question of anything which is to be passed upon as true or 
false, of knowledge in the intellectual sense of that term, there is a 
reality which is not full reality, since it requires its own supple- 
mentation — which is not outward and quantitative, but inward and 
qualitative— through fulfillment of its intent. If the universe as 
complete reality is exhaustively present at one time to God or man, 
then neither God nor man has an idea or thought of it— and this 
even if the universe itself be only an idea. But if one has an idea 
of something which is there, then what is there is precisely that which 
needs for its own reality first interpretation and then transformation 
through that idea. Any given set of facts of which there is an 
idea is not yet fully real in itself, but is something which is to be 
made real through the transformation it receives in the process of 
fulfilling its own meaning or intent on the deliberate basis of that 
intent. On the other hand, so far as any one has a portion of 
reality present to him at any time in such fashion that this portion 
is adequate or self -included in value, there is no idea or thought of 
that thing— no knowledge in any reflective sense of the term knowl- 
edge. One has then to be constantly on one's guard against slipping 
the category of reality first in and then out of the reflective situation, 
not noting the different imports that the term inevitably receives 
according as it falls within or without reflective knowledge. 2 So 

a In the hope that constant dripping may wear down the stony-hearted, I 
repeat onee more that the idealistic fallacy is the assumption that ' real ' 
reality, the 'Truth,' is iust wVmt reality is in and for the thought situation; 
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long as one is not dealing with the knowledge-situation at all, one 
may have perfectly good realistic systems— realities which are what 
they are entirely apart from any relationship to the function of 
intelligence ; but an intellectualistic realism— that is to say, a realism 
which conceives facts within the reflective situation as identical with 
reality irrespective of it— totally ignores the fact that it is only 
because independent reality has lost something of its full character- 
istic of reality that it enters into reflection at all ; and that in being 
set over against its own meaning or intent it is inevitably modified 
from what it is when it is in complete possession of its value, and 
that in its reference to this meaning it demands precisely its own 
further requalification. It ought, I should say, to be axiomatic in 
logic that the reality concerned in any intellectual situation, in so 
far as intellectual, is not true and good reality in a final objective 
sense, but is a sign with respect to it, a sign whose significance still 
requires to be made out, and whose value (as in the case of any 
sign) is in the value of the consequences to which it may direct one. 

When, accordingly, it is said that fact and meaning, environment 
and conception, are functional distinctions, it is meant that they are 
divisions of labor or discriminations of status with respect to the 
problem of control of activity. Once more any strictly intellectual- 
istic view of the relation of fact and idea is in this dilemma. Idea is 
either an idea of present fact, in which case it is superfluous, or else 
it is an idea of some fact not present, with respect to which it is idle 
to talk of agreement. There is no epistemological straddle by which 
one can compare an idea with an unknown reality so as to pass 
upon its truth; while if the fact is already known, it is silly 
fooling to invent an idea and go through the form of comparing it. 
But if we take the matter practically, an idea may be formed on the 
basis of presented fact (which is not the reality of which there is the 
idea) which may succeed in transforming the given fact, the fact 
there, into a complete reality, the reality in which the idea is true. 

The environment is, as we have already noted, not identical with 
presented fact. If it were, the individual in the woods would not be 
lost. Or, generically, if the facts, the truths, which the scientist 
already owns, were the fact, the truth, he would not be a scientist; 

while that of realism is that it is just the same in and for thought as it is out- 
side. The central contention of the account I am presenting is that it is in the 
reflective situation, and there alone, that reality receives requalification and de- 
velopment of values in a directed way, and that the criterion of knowledge- 
validity is not accurate reproduction of reality already there — the common 
assumption of both the idealistic and realistic epistemologies — but the effectual 
rendering of a value-transformation office. Labels are dubious matters, but it is 
in this sense that pragmatism is to be understood, if pragmatism is to develop 
into an acceptable theory of knowledge. 
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there would be no inquiry,' no reflection. Presented facts define the 
lost traveller; the scientist perplexed. They directly determine a 
problem, not a solution. Moreover, the contrast with the total 
reality is a part of the internal content of the given facts, not 
something external or additional. If it is not a part of them, as 
given, then at once they monopolize the whole field; the man is no 
longer a lost soul seeking salvation through reflection. He may 
esthetically enjoy what is before him. It is as good as anything 
else. But if there is thinking, aiming at 'making good,' then 
environment involves the absent as well as the present; and this 
not externally, say from our standpoint as distinct from that of 
the traveller (we recognizing that what he sees has to be pieced 
together with what he does not see), but internally, since rela- 
tion to the absent is an inherent part of the very quality of that 
which is present. In other words, that which is present or given 
is inherently self-discrepant, self-irreconcilable, or actively am- 
biguous, meaning differing things by turns. That which is most 
positive or unquestionable is set in a context, and this context colors 
through and through what is set in it. The absent may deter- 
mine the presented fact, as presented, either from the standpoint 
of ground which has been traversed, with which the present terri- 
tory is continuous— a Hinterland— or from that which the traveller 
wishes to traverse, a foreground. The given, the 'local environ- 
ment,' so to say, is apprehended as a portion of a larger whole in 
which, however, it is disjointed. It is given as an element in a dis- 
ordered reality. And such is the character of all 'facts' about which 
we think. They are pragmatic, 'things done,' but, as yet, badly 
done. 

John Dewey. 
Columbia University. 

REALISM AND OBJECTIVITY 1 

ri THAT realism is in process of rejuvenation is a fact which must 
-*- be apparent even to the casual reader of current philosophical 
discussions. Apparently this fact is due in part to the conviction of 
its advocates that they have finally discovered the fundamental rea- 
son why earlier realisms have gone astray. Although expressed in 
various ways, this ultimate reason is ascribed to the identification, in 
some form or other, of the object of consciousness with consciousness 
itself. In order to attack this subjectivistic bias at its source, Mr. 
G-. E. Moore insists upon the universality of the distinction between 

1 Read at the meeting of the Western Philosophical Association, in Chicago, 
March 30, 1907. 



